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Great Britain, each a master in its own domain, with the 
wonderful resources of each country, I believe that there 
can be no danger to the interests of our people, in sub- 
mitting to arbitration within the limits as prescribed in 
the Treaty now pending before the United States Senate. 
[Applause.] 

I want to say a word if there are wage-earners here and 
I believe there are a large number. I want to say a word 
particularly to them. You bear in mind, fellow- workers, 
that during the eras of war government is accorded 
greater powers than during eras of peace, and the appar- 
ent power exercised to maintain order is used oppress- 
ively and to suppress and to repress and often prevent 
the right of public meeting and public speech and free 
speech. In the exercise of great powers often requisite 
under military control, the rights of free meeting, the 
right of free speech and free press are endangered. And 
when the smoke of battle is gone, these rights taken 
from the masses of the people are seldom freely given 
back to the people. We saw that during our Civil War 
great legislation, — how it ran rampant and wild and how 
often there were passed laws that stand upon the statute 
books to-day and are held up to us as a preventive, as a 
damper, upon any hope or aspiration legislatively. The 
attitude of Labor has always been in favor of arbitration. 
It has sought arbitration in the disputes it has had with 
employers, and if arbitration has not been more success- 
ful, it cannot certainly be laid at the door of Labor. 
[Applause.] We want to settle these questions of con- 
troversy that arise and can be settled by an appeal to 
reason and an appeal to our judgment, an appeal to our 
sense of honor, an appeal to our interests ; they can and 
they should be settled around the table where discussion 
and judgment and truth and justice shall decide. 

These peoples of our country and of Great Britain have 
a great mission to perform. The two great English- 
speaking nations of the world should endeavor to rival 
with each other in the great marts of the world to over- 
come the obstacles that are still facing the world and 
progress and civilization ; and so far as they can they 
should declare with a voice and volume that come from 
such a united strength that the influence and the power 
of the United States and Great Britain shall be thrown 
upon the side of peace, prosperity and progress. 

I have said that the organizations of labor have always 
stood for the unification of the human race, the recogni- 
tion that, after all, we are brothers of one human family. 
We want to overcome the petty jealousies, the strife and 
discord, that have made countless myriads of widows and 
orphans, and sent thousands and thousands of men to un- 
timely graves. We want to accomplish peace on earth 
and good will toward all men. We hope to help in the 
realization of the poet's dream when we would have a 
parliament of men and a federation of the world ; and, 
in the language of the immortal bard, we can say : 
" Then let us pray that come it may — 
As come it will for a' that — 



That man to man, the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a' that ! " - 



The Independent. 



THE GENESIS OF JINGOISM. 

FROM THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 

A century ago Europe was cosmopolitan, to-day she is 
national and particularist. 



The eve of the French Revo- 



lution found every wise man in Europe — Lessing, Kant, 
Goethe, Rousseau, Lavater, Condorcet, Priestley, Gibbon, 
Franklin — more of a citizen of the world than of any 
particular country. Goethe confessed that he did not 
know what patriotism meant, and was glad to be without 
it. Mazzini, in his comparison of Goethe with Byron, 
makes this a formidable indictment against the Sage of 
Weimar. Cultured men of all countries were at home in 
polite society everywhere. Kant was immensely more in- 
terested in the events of Paris than in the life of Prussia. 
Italy and Germany were geographical expressions, those 
countries being filled with small states in which there 
was no political life, but in which there was much interest 
in the general progress of culture. 

The Revolution itself was at bottom also human and 
cosmopolitan. It is, as Lamartine said, "a date in the 
human mind," and it is because of that fact, that all the 
carping of critics like Taine cannot prevent U3 from see- 
ing that the character of the men who led the great 
movements of the Revolution can never obliterate the 
momentous nature of the titanic strife. The soldiers of the 
Revolution who, bare-footed and ragged, drove the inso- 
lent reactionaries from the soil of France, were fighting 
not merely for some national cause, but for a cause 
dimly perceived to be the cause of general mankind. 
With all its crudities and imperfections the idea of the 
Revolution was that of a conceived body of Right in 
which all men should share. 

But the Revolution, by a strange irony of fate, was 
destined to bring about a reaction from this very cosmo- 
politanism of which it was the embodiment. The very 
attacks made on French soil led quite naturally to an im- 
mense outburst of feeling in behalf of France herself — 
a feeling taken advantage of by Napoleon to build up a 
great French dominating power which was held to 
threaten the liberties of mankind. We need not stop to 
ask whether Napoleon himself really shared the patriotic 
sentiment of the French people, as his apologists assert 
he did. It is sufficient for us that he made the French 
believe that he, of all men, embodied that sentiment. 
Thus, the Napoleonic wars resulted, in so far as France 
was concerned, in substituting an intense feeling for " la 
patrie" for the movement of the "idea" which had 
stirred the blood of the revolutionists. 

In the next place, the very aid offered by France to 
oppressed nations to recover their liberty, led to a new 
stirring of national feeling all over Europe. The French 
soldiers who conquered at Marengo and Rivoli were un- 
conscious agents in advance of the movement for Italian 
unity and independence. The German admirers of the 
Revolution were preparing, unknown to themselves, for 
Sedan and the German Empire. Wherever the French 
armies went, there were planted on battlefields stained 
with the blood of the young manhood of Europe the germs 
of the full-grown plant of nationalism as we have seen it 
flourishing in the Europe of our day. The force that was 
to liberate men from old systems of rule, most of which 
were corrupt and quaint, but comparatively few of which 
were excessively oppressive, did indeed accomplish its 
object, but it also did work which had never been dreamed 
of by those who fought with such almost divine madness 
to bring old feudal Europe to its appointed end. In 
politics we always accomplish something quite different 
from that which we set out to accomplish. The Revolu- 
tion overthrew the old framework, but, instead of making 
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Europe cosmoplitan, it led directly to a revival of ancient 
germs of life which had been hidden in the soil for long 



But still farther, not only did the Revolution help to 
create in this unconscious way the new national move- 
ments of Europe, it also led to a direct and conscious ris- 
ing of nationalities against France, which we know as 
the anti-Napoleonic Revolution. In this work the fore- 
most nations were Russia, Prussia and England. The 
defeat of Jena made of Prussia a real nation, and armed 
her for the great conflict. England feared invasion, 
Russia actually experienced it. All the old deep-rooted 
sentiments, partly worthy, partly despicable, but all 
powerful in the highest degree, were called into the most 
tremendous activity. The rising in Spain, which was to 
prove such a serious disaster to Napoleon, was of course 
made use of by England for her own purposes of material 
interest, but it also stimulated the patriotic feeling among 
the mass of English people who had no interest in it, 
and who supposed, as the average well-meaning man 
does at all times, that he is aiding a quite genuine and 
even sacred cause. Thus, when the fires of the Revolu- 
tion had all died away, the great fact in Europe was the 
new national feeling which had been awakened by the 
means described. 

The diplomatists who met at Vienna had roused 
emotions for the satisfaction of which they were not pre- 
pared. We see, therefore, the utmost efforts made to 
crush the new national movements, and the history of 
Europe for more than half a century is made up of the 
war for nationalism. First came the struggle in Greece, 
followed by the movement of the Carbonari in Italy, then 
came movements in Hungary, Poland, Belgium, Norway, 
the Balkans, the Panslavist movement in Russia, the 
creation of a united Italy and a united Germany. Along 
with these movements for nationalism went the romantic 
movement in literature, which found wonderful meanings, 
or at least supposed meanings, in the old institutions 
which the men of the Revolution had been prepared to 
sweep away. Thus nationalism became consecrated by 
romantic art, and old forms of monarchy and ecclesiasti- 
cism received a new lease of life. 

This movement of nationalism has been generally as- 
sumed to be democratic, and it cannot be denied that all 
the energy of the foremost democrats of Europe during 
the period between the Congress of Vienna and the 
Franco-German war was devoted to this movement. It 
is only necessary to name Kossuth, Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Deak, Aksakoff, Castelar, Bjornson, to understand what 
a vast store of energy which may fairly be considered 
democratic, because it undeniably represented great 
masses of popular feeling, was embodied in this, the chief 
and most patent fact of the century. This general belief 
is quite true, but such is the irony of circumstance, such 
the tricks which the gods play us, that this very demo- 
cratic movement, like that of the Revolution which pre- 
ceded it, is manifestly the leading cause of reaction 
to-day. For in it we may discover the genesis of Jingo- 
ism, and in that portent may be found the chief reason 
why, all over Europe and in England perhaps more than 
in most other lands, there is to-day a frost of reaction 
hanging over us, " deep almost as life." How is this to 
be explained? Nothing is more certain than that the 
great men we have named would all of them, with one 
exception, have repudiated anything like Jingoism. Yet 



the Jingo reaction has developed itself from the national 
movements for freedom which they set on foot. 

Jingoism we understand to be the excess of national- 
ism. Assuming nationalism to be the virtuous mean 
which might have won the approval of Aristotle, then 
Jingoism is the excess of that feeling carried to a point 
of absurdity where its victim becomes wholly irrational 
as well as immoral. As we shall show immediately, 
however, this excess of sentiment is artfully worked on 
in every country in behalf of sinister interests which have 
nothing to do with any normal or healthy national feeling. 
The result is the peculiar form of exploiting Jingoism 
which is the root of the so-called Conservatism of the 
time. Now, how does this by-product of Jingoism de- 
velop itself from the general body of nationalism ? 

Obviously if national existence is considered the chief 
end of political activity as contrasted with a cosmopolitan 
league of culture and civilization, which seems to have 
been the half-formed idea of Kant and Goethe, as it is 
of the philosophic anarchism of our time, those who hold 
that belief will be prepared to protect the nation for 
whose existence they have toiled and it may be, fought, 
as against other nations. They will and must also be 
logically prepared to assert its economic position and 
claims as against those of other nations. If the nation 
is conceived as worth creating, it must also be conceived 
as worth preserving, and also as worth extending, if not 
in area then in economic influence and power. For the 
national life, like the individual life, must repose on a 
physical basis, and with material considerations filling so 
large a space in the average mind it is inevitable that the 
physical basis of the national life will come to be the ab- 
sorbing object of activity with ordinary men. 

"We see at once what this leads to. When the nation 
is conceived, not as the men of the eighteenth century 
conceived it, as but a member of a wider and grander 
community against which it has no valid claims, but as 
an entity which has rights and interests as against 
other nations, three results inevitably happen. In the 
first place, the conception stimulates the creation of an 
army and navy. In the second place, it stimulates the 
movements of tariffs as opposed to the cosmopolitan idea 
of Free Trade. In the third place, it also stimulates the 
movement for what is called expansion, which we see now 
in progress in Africa and Asia. Thus the national move- 
ment, when carried out to it3 logical issue, is found to be 
a kind of counter-revolution to the cosmopolitan concep- 
tion which had possessed the best minds of Europe 
towards the close of the last century. 

Perhaps Italy affords the best illustration of this 
process of nationalism, since the national idea has 
worked out so differently there from what was hoped by 
those who wrote and fought and agitated that Italy might 
be free. To-day Italy is "free" in the sense of not being 
under the dominion of any external sovereignty. But 
what does her freedom, as actually worked out, mean? 
Having, as we say, established her independent national 
existence, Italy felt herself bound to protect it against 
not only actual but possible foes. She therefore set to 
work to create a large navy and to enforce conscription. 
The result of this is that the whole peninsula is a mili- 
tary camp. Every citizen, moreover, has to support out 
of the meagre proceeds of his toil a number of abso- 
lutely unproductive persons. But for soldiers some kind 
of work other than that of standing sentry outside 
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palaces or of marching about parade grounds must be 
found. The Italian Government, therefore, turned its eye 
towards Africa. We all know the outcome of that policy 
which has burdened Italy with debt out of proportion to 
her means. But for such armaments and for such expe- 
ditions money must be raised somehow, and so the in- 
direct method of a high tariff is approved. Thus we see 
that, in order to carry out nationalism, the three methods 
of which we have spoken — those of armaments, tariff 
and so-called expansion — are inevitably adopted. Given 
the fundamental idea of a nation having interests as 
against all other nations, given the actual men of the 
day with their fixed belief that " the good " means chiefly, 
if not entirely, material gain, accumulation of things, 
and such results are certain. 

The ultra-national movement which we see all over 
Europe, and in the United States and Japan also, thus 
seems accountable for the widespread reaction which we 
cannot fail to discern on every hand. For we must 
surely look beyond the cheap and superficial explanations 
of electioneering agents and common-place politicians to 
the great currents that are moving all over the world, if 
we are to explain what is a general and not an isolated 
phenomenon. The excess of nationalism seems to us, in 
short, to be the chief cause of reaction. No generous 
forward movement, associated as such always must be 
with large human aims, is possible so long as the notion 
of particular national or even racial interests as against 
other national or racial interests dominates men's minds 
as at the present time. 

Nationalism in its extreme form is partly stimulated by 
two causes which may be termed honorable as contrasted 
with the other and base element to which we shall imme- 
diately refer. These two causes are the general romantic 
movement in literature and the extreme statement of the 
organic conception of society in political philosophy. 
To such great writers as Scott and Tennyson, and others 
who might be named, the world owes such a debt of grati- 
tude that it seems invidious to suggest that they did 
harm. Yet nothing seems more certain, if we hold that 
humanity as such, and not any particular group of hu- 
manity, is the real object of our affections and its good 
the real end of our endeavor. The glamour thrown over 
the past, the exaggerated feeling for old and even for 
worm-eaten superstitions, the propping up of thrones 
and nobles by hinting at some grandeur in them which is 
not in common men, the excessive love for country and 
the ascribing of peculiar virtues to one country which are 
really not national but human — all these powerful ele- 
ments of reactionary politics have been subtly though 
nobly inculcated by these writers. When a person is per- 
petually told that such and such reprehensible conduct is 
"un-English" instead of what it really is, anti-human, 
it is impossible but that in time the feeling should grow 
that there is something nobler in being an Englishman 
than in being a man. The absurdity as well as ethical 
falseness of this is seen when we reflect that in France 
similar conduct is spoken of as "un-French" and in 
Germany as " un-German." Thus exaggerated national- 
ism may be easily reduced to absurdity. 

The truth of the organic nature of society is so valuable 
that one is loth to say a word which could be construed 
into underestimating its importance. Yet, in some of 
its recent statements, it surely tends to an utterly false 
view of what human interests really demand. One's 



neighbor, says the great parable, is he who shows mercy, 
not he who happens to live next door, especially where, 
as in our large cities, nobody knows or cares who lives 
next door. In its more extreme statements, the organic 
theory of society, as it has been expounded, would mean 
that the English workmen, e. g., is bound by a real tie of 
ethical relationship to the English capitalists, as against 
the German or French workman. The only reason which 
can be alleged is that both of the former were born in the 
same island. It would be a great deal more true to say 
(we are not asserting that in any and every case it would be 
true) that the English workman is bound by a far closer tie 
to the French or German workman than he is to the Eng- 
lish capitalists : and no organic theory of the State can 
cover the complex moral and economic facts of modern 
life unless it takes that tie of common labor into the full- 
est consideration as a part of its general synthesis. 

But there is a base element in modern life which has 
stimulated Jingoism more than any other cause. Al- 
though in its essence capitalism is international, and 
although it will prove in the long run one of the leading 
factors in breaking down nationalism, for the present it 
is accustomed to find in exaggerated forms of nationalism 
its most potent ally. The music-hall patriot is encour- 
aged to howl for Jameson or any other hero of the hour, 
when, in reality, he is howling for the financiers who are 
making of Jameson their tool. One year it may be the 
Russian Emperor, another year the German Emperor, 
or again, the French President, against whom the finan- 
cial magnate finds it convenient to make the music-hall 
patriot howl. This process is greatly facilitated by the 
fact that the successful financier is now securing the 
so-called " organs of public opinion," by which is meant 
the newspapers. Stirring headlines and posters are used 
to stimulate the feeble imagination of the man in the 
street, who can often be relied on to read the useful lie 
without seeing the next day's contradiction. The press 
is, indeed, the most potent forcing-house of Jingoism 
which could be contrived, and as it is used more and 
more as a counter in the great financial game, its potency 
will grow. 

In America and England especially, we have been long 
taught with diligent assiduity that a nation is to be judged, 
not by quality but by quantity, by material output, by ex- 
ports and imports, by the accumulation of riches, and by 
the number of square miles over which the flag waves or 
the territory extends. This was, of course, one of the 
inevitable results of nationalism, and it is discernible in 
all nations more or less at the present time ; but, as we 
have said, it is a peculiarly sacred dogma of the English- 
speaking countries. The notion has never been so crudely 
or offensively expressed as by the present Colonial Secre- 
tary unless by Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Speaking at a colonial 
banquet last year, Mr. Chamberlain sneeringly observed 
that he believed the colony of Queensland was larger than 
the German Empire. Yes, and Brazil is larger still, and 
the icy regions of the Antarctic are believed to be larger, 
and the deserts of Africa are larger than any of them. 
In much the same way one of the understrappers of 
Xerxes might have boasted to a company of banqueters 
in that monarch's capital that he believed Persia was a 
good deal larger than Greece. But what of Persia and 
its influence in the world to-day, and what of Greece and 
its influence? We lay no claims to any gift of prophecy, 
but we should be very much surprised if the torrid plains 
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of Queensland, with the gangs of hired coolies cultivating 
sugar, will be found for many centuries to come, contrib- 
uting to the world one-thousandth part of the spiritual 
value which we owe to the land of Luther, Lessing, 
Goethe, Kant, Hegel, Humboldt, Heine, and Leibnitz. 
In the long run we believe this to be the sole value which 
a country can yield. But to Mr. Rhodes this is a stumb- 
ling-block, and to Mr. Chamberlain, foolishness. When 
a man can make money, why should he be fool enough to 
trouble himself with science, philosophy, poetry, art, re- 
ligion? There is better sport in " flotations," in '-bulls" 
and "bears," and similar monsters toyed with by rich 
men. Which shows the difference between the statesman 
and the political commis-voyageur ! 

The superficial reader might possibly imagine that we 
were desirous of seeing national distinctions abolished, 
and the whole world reduced to one dull uniformity. So 
far from this being our own view, we can show that this 
is, by a singular paradox, just the real ideal of the Jingo, 
the man who carries nationalism to exaggerated forms. 
When any person has surrendered what should be a pas- 
sion for humanity as a whole and a desire to promote its 
good as a whole, and has deliberately set himself to 
working for his nation as against other nations, he inevi- 
tably desires to see its sway worldwide, and its average 
ideals accepted everywhere. At the present time the 
average German or English Jingo would like to see the 
whole world German or English in the most commonplace 
and unpleasant sense of the term. Though every think- 
ing Englishman knows the truth of Napoleon's saying 
that empires die of indigestion, the Government is urged 
every day to grab at any territory in any part of the 
world that it can lay its hands on. Wise men know that 
nothing can be a greater source of danger than this, but 
the Jingo is not a wise man. And so we may be per- 
fectly certain that Jingoism must lead to one of two re- 
sults, either of which will cancel its own premises. 
Either a particular empire will conquer and overrun huge 
territories, and so reduce all to its own deadly monotony, 
or it will be overcome by its adversary, and so destroyed, 
or else make way for some other huge and dreary aggre- 
gation, which in its turn will succumb to some community 
more fitted to survive. So far from wishing to reduce the 
world to a dull level of uniformity, we desire to preserve 
the utmost variety. We know that all of worth which 
Europe has given to the world has been born out of end- 
less variety. Not big monotonous empires of shop- 
keepers and stockbrokers such as Mr. Chamberlain appar- 
ently looks forward to ; but small communities, in which 
there is a vigorous local feeling, but connected with a 
certain cosmopolitan feeling, such as the Italian common- 
wealths of the Middle Ages, seem the best breeding 
places of great and original men. The big empires of 
history have been singularly barren. 

We cannot go back to the Middle Ages or to any other 
past order. But we can perceive that mere nationalism 
inevitably leads to reaction, and that European history 
during this century shows the close connection. We fully 
admit that the cosmopolitanism of the last century was 
too thin, too devoid of positive content, to furnish the 
average man with what he needed to render him an ideal 
citizen. We hold, indeed, the doctrine that every his- 
torical movement has its justification in a wide synthesis. 
We have merely desired to investigate the origin of the 
phenomenon known as Jingoism, and we find it in an 



exaggerated nationalism, itself the necessary product of 
historic causes. This excess of nationalism we find to 
be responsible for reaction, to be, in fact, the great re- 
actionary agent of the time. We fully agree with those 
who contend that a nation is a useful intermediate stage 
between the family and humanity, and that national ideas 
must be respected — which is what the Jingo does not 
hold, when it happens to be the ideas of another country. 
But we also say that a really great movement forward will 
be known by its international character. The Christian 

Church, the Revival of Letters, the French Revolution 

all were for mankind, not for any one race of people. 
And so long as nationalism holds the field, we do not ex- 
pect any great forward social movement. The forces 
which will break up mere nationalism are the aggregation 
of capital, the combinations of labor, and the conjunction 
of the Occident and Orient. But this is too large a theme 
upon which to enter now. 



HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE RED CROSS 
AND OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION. 

BY PROFESSOR RUDOLF MULLER. 

Translated from the German. 

The century now nearing its end has brought us, espe- 
cially in its latter half and in these closing days, such a 
fulness of discoveries, following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and progress in every realm of human thought 
and activity, that we have gradually become accustomed 
to take these modern achievements, after a short time, as 
matters of course. We scarcely think any longer how 
near to us the dark ages lie, when the old law of war 
with all its horrors and cruelties, its plunderings, desola- 
tions, and other barbarous practices, was still in force, 
when it was considered not only prudent but right to do 
an enemy all the damage possible, and when the private 
individual in time of war was completely beyond the pale 
of the law. Only the second half of our century has the 
credit of having proclaimed the right of the wounded 
warrior to immediate help, and the general neutrality of 
the wounded and their care-takers, and of having through 
the Geneva Convention established this principle as a 
part of international law. 

The principle which lay at the basis of the Geneva Con- 
vention and the Red Cross is not new, but may be traced 
back for several hundred years. Especially in the numer- 
ous wars of the former, and of the first decades of this 
century, were attempts again and again made to put it 
in practice at least during the continuance of the imme- 
diate campaign. But apart from a series of special 
treaties which had reference to the exchange and ransom 
of prisoners, capitulation, etc., all these efforts had led 
to no lasting effect, that is, no generally recognized 
agreement equally binding upon all civilized peoples. 
Besides, toward the end of the last century this humani- 
tarian idea had ceased to be so strongly felt, and espe 
cially after the beginning of the Nineteenth Century it 
began to be lost sight of both in literature and as a prac- 
tical measure on the battle-field. This was strikingly the 
case in the wars which immediately preceded the Geneva 
Convention. But in consequence of the spread of civili- 
zation not even these wars were carried on with the 
cruelty and fiendishness of former centuries. But on the 
other hand the means of destruction and confusion had 
in the meantime made frightful progress. The terrible 



